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Unfortunately this has not been the case with the appendix, which is in 
the form of running notes to the pages of the volume, making it neces- 
sary for the student to keep the book and its appendix open at the same 
time. This will undoubtedly be remedied in a future edition ; and when 
that second edition is to be published M. Duval will perhaps see his 
way toward carrying his account down farther than the thirteenth cen- 
tury and will include also therein the literature that has grown up 
around the spoken Syriac dialects of today. One further request might 
be made of the learned author : he has intentionally omitted mention of 
works written or published with what is classed "a practical end in 
view" — liturgies, rituals, breviaries. The omission is a peculiar one in 
a work belonging to a series in ecclesiastical history. The subject is no 
doubt one that is peculiarly difficult, but it certainly deserves treatment, 
and could be done with the assistance perhaps of someone who has made 
a special study of the eastern ritual. Kichabd Gottheil. 

COLDMBIA UnIVEESITT. 



MARTI'S DANIEL.' 

The scholarly author of the commentary on Isaiah, published in 1900 
in the same series, has contributed a valuable addition to the already 
vast list of critical literature on the book of Daniel. His introduction, 
pp. i-xxiii, he divides into seven comprehensive paragraphs, treating 
respectively of the person of Daniel, the literary form of the book, the 
probable time of its composition, the meaning and object of the work, 
the Grreek translations of Daniel, a glance at the history of Daniel criti- 
cism, and, finally, a list of the most important recent commentaries, texts, 
etc. The rest of the commentary, pp. 1-98, is devoted to a critical and 
exegetical exposition of the text. The work is intended exclusively for 
specialists in Old Testament criticism, as the Hebrew-Aramaic and Greek 
textual difficulties are discussed in the main body of the commentary 
and not relegated to a separate division. 

Marti does not differ radically from other modern expositors in his 
treatment of the historicity of Daniel. He thinks, for example, that the 
name Daniel is taken from the Daniel of Ezekiel who appears in that 
book as a great personage between Noah and Job, i. e., as a non-Israelite. 
This, he says, leaves our author free to surround his Daniel with a new 
environment and to arrange his history of the "prophet" to suit him- 
self. Such an idea does not necessarily presuppose that the author of 
Daniel invented his material, which, as Marti fully recognizes, was 
taken entirely from contemporaneous traditional matter. The biblical 
author, feeling the necessity of producing a consolatory work during 
the persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes, seized upon the somewhat 

1 Das Buch Daniel erklart von D. Karl Marti, ord. Professor der Theologie an der 
Univeraitat Bern ; in the '* Kurzer Handcommentar zum Alten Testament," herausg. T. D. 
Karl Marti. Lieferungl2. Ttlbingen und Leipzig: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr,190i. xxiii + 
98 pp. M. 2.35. 
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dim personality of the seer of Ezekiel and molded the popular legends 
about the ancient prophet into such a form as would suit his didactic 
purpose. 

Marti's idea regarding the change of language in Daniel is worthy of 
notice. Instead of considering that the book was originally written 
entirely in Hebrew, parts of which Hebrew version were lost during the 
troubled Seleucidan period and then replaced from a current Aramaic 
translation (so Lenormant, Bevan, Prince), he suggests that the work 
was first written all in Aramaic and, when it became desirable to incor- 
porate it into the canon, that the beginning and end were rendered into 
Hebrew as the sacred language and that the remaining Aramaic sections 
were permitted to stand. This ingenious view is based solely on the 
assumption that the Aramaic portions do not seem to bear the charac- 
teristics of a translation, while, on the other hand, the language of the 
Hebrew sections (chaps. 8-12) shows a number of Aramaisms. This, 
however, would naturally be the case in the late Hebrew of the Seleuci- 
dan period and can hardly be accepted as a proof of Marti's position. 
Furthermore, if it were merely the intention of the redactor to translate 
the beginning and the end of the book into Hebrew, why did he take the 
trouble to begin his work on the latter part of the book with chap. 8, 
when he might merely have Hebraized the last chapter I To meet this 
difficulty, Marti shows that the prayer of Dan. 9 : 4-20 was originally a 
Hebrew interpolation, and considers that chap. 9 would then have to be 
translated into Hebrew to agree with the interpolation. Chap. 8 he 
regards as inseparable from chap. 9, so that the redactor would have had 
to beg^in his translation at chap. 8 for the sake of uniformity. Is it 
likely, however, that a Hebrew interpolation would be introduced into 
the midst of an Aramaic text 1 It is much more probable that the text 
was in Hebrew when 9 : 4^-20 was incorporated. Furthermore, the state- 
ment that chaps. 8 and 9 are practically a literary unit is not satisfac- 
torily demonstrable. 

Marti's treatment of the historical errors of Daniel is thorough and 
satisfactory. His statement of the Belshazzar episode is peculiarly lucid 
(pp. 34-6). He agrees with the latest commentators that the author of 
Daniel in chap. 5 used freely the popular traditional material regarding 
the feast of Belshazzar, but that the arrangement and presentation of 
the matter was clearly intended to emphasize a stern rebuke against 
wanton mockery of religion on the part of an infidel monarch (i. e., 
Antiochus Epiphanes). Baumgartner's idea (quoted with approval, 
p. xiv) that Antiochus Epiphanes in all his anti-Jewish acts was play- 
ing the part of a willing tool of the Roman court, whose anti-Jewish 
antipathy he clearly understood, is interesting. It is highly likely, in 
addition to this, that Antiochus desired to centralize his kingdom, 
religiously as well as politically, and regarded the Jews as a foreign 
element which was difficult to assimilate. 

Marti emphasizes (p. xvi) with admirable clearness the very "high 
importance of the book of Daniel for the history of the Israelitish 
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religion. He shows that the book is the prototype of all the later apoca- 
lyptic literature and that it represents the religious and political opinions 
of the Asidseans, as over against the Hellenizing Sadducean Jewish nota- 
bles. We should note that the ffasidtm of Daniel, unlike the later 
zealots, lay down their swords as soon as their religious freedom is 
guaranteed. The book of Daniel cannot be valued too highly as a testi- 
mony regarding the religious views prevalent among the Jews during 
the first half of the second pre-Christian century. 

Lack of space forbids a detailed discussion of Marti's text criticism 
and exegesis. It should be noticed, however, that his interpretation of 
the passage relating to the Son of Man (8 : 13) is in exact accord with 
modern critical thought. He shows very satisfactorily that this figure 
applies, not to a concrete individual Messiah, but to the people "of the 
Saints of the Most High," i. e., to the faithful Jews who as a unit are to 
be eventually the Messiah-nation. The emphasis in this passage is not 
on the individual person seen by the seer, but on the fact that this 
person resembled a human being. It is this human characteristic of the 
vision which points to Israel as a whole, in contrast to the bestial types 
which represented not heathen individuals, but nations. 

It should be noted in conclusion that the tendency of all recent crit- 
ical exposition of the book of Daniel has not been, as many orthodox 
scholars would have us believe, to belittle, and thus to destroy, the force 
of one of the most popular books of the Christian church, but rather, 
by leading the conscientious student to a true estimate of the meaning 
and importance of the work, to emphasize its real value and position in 
the development of the Israelitish religion. Jerome himself must have 
had a faint idea of the comparative unimportance to Christian faith of 
the historical authenticity of the Daniel data, when in his explanation 
of 11:36-45 he remarks: Pone haec did de Antiocho, quid nocet 
religioni nostraef J. Dyneley Prince. 

New Yoek Univeesity. 



A NEW HITTITE INSCRIPTION.' 

The first of the publications of the "Deutsche Orient-Gresellschaft" 
is a thin Heft devoted to the remarkable discovery by the German Expe- 
dition at Babylon, under charge of Dr. Koldewey, of a stele containing 
on one side a fine bas-relief of the Hittite god who carries the thunder- 
bolt as his emblem, and on the other side a long and well-preserved 
inscription in the Hittite characters. It is evident that this stele, over 
four feet high, a foot and a half wide, and a foot thick, was a trophy 
brought from the Hittite territory, for it is wrought from the same rather 

I Die Hettitischb Inscheipt gectjnden in dee KOnigsbeeo von Babylon am 22. 
AuGTTST 1899 DND veeOffbntlicht von De. Robeet Koldewey. Mit einer AbbUdung 
und drei Tafeln. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1900. 8 pp. and plates ; folio. 



